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H. Stephens. Most of the testimony was of the
kind needed to support the contentions of the radi-
cals that negroes were badly treated in the South;
that the whites were disloyal; that, should they be
left in control, the negro, free labor, the nation, and
the Republican party would be in danger; that the
army and the Freedmen's Bureau must be kept in
the South; and that a radical reconstruction was
necessary. No serious effort, however, was made
to ascertain the actual conditions in the South.
Slow to formulate a definite plan, the Joint Com-
mittee guided public sentiment toward radicalism,
converted gradually the Republican Congressmen,
and little by little undermined the power and
influence of the President.

Not until after the new year was it plain that
there was to be a fight to the finish between Con-
gress and the President. Congress had refused
in December, 1865, to accept the President's pro-
gram, but there was still hope for a compromise.
Many conservatives had voted for the delay
merely to assert the rights of Congress; but the
radicals wanted time to frame a program. The
Northern Democrats were embajrrassingly cordial
in their support of Johnson and so also were most
Southerners. The moderates were not far away